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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Mrecenianies or LireRaATuRE.—By the Au- 
thor of the Curiosities of Literature. 4 new 
Edition, revised and corrected, in thrie Vol- 
ames. Vol. LI. 


Hap this popular author now for the first time 
appeared before the reading world, the volume 
before us would he amply sufficient to insure him 
a proud rank among the first literary writers of the 
age. If it be the characteristic of good miscellan- 
ies to be ‘‘multifarious and concise” the werk un- 
der censideration ie well worth a careful p?rusal. 
The luminous arrangement, the masterly investi- 
gation, and the erudition displayed, would at once 
convince the intelligent reader that no ‘‘vulgar or- 
acle’’? was speaking. 

But essential aa are these qualifications to a 
production of this kind, it is far 0m being its 
chief recommendation, the* its authoris a deep 
thinker, a close reader. and a ripe scholar. The 
method exhibited, se total, absence of any thing 
like verbiage ox unwieldy bulk of learned lumber 
in materizi, the manly candor, and a scropulous 
determination, ‘‘nothing to extenuate, nor to set 
down aught in malice,’ in connexion with his feliei- 
tous manner of interspersing facts with speculation, 
are by no means among its least merits. From 
the eclat his other essays elicited, the work has 
long been anxiously expected, but was retarded 
by the indisposition of the author. He complains 
in his preface of being trammeled ‘by a partial 
loss of his sight; but however obscured may 
have been his natural vision, there is pleasing evi- 
dence that the ‘“mind’s eye” was undimmed. 
All will acknowledge the work to: have been nobly 
executed, and well worthy of its consanguinity with 
its ‘orother,’ the Curiosities,—a relationship claim- 
ed for it by Mr. D’Israeli. 

The chapter on Natural Genius, we consider a 
masterly performance. The arguments adduced 
to show that genius is not the result of Aadit or 
education, are at once clear, cogent and decisive. 
Hia observant and inductive intellect, in his dis- 
criminating investigations after truth, readily de- 


ceits with which the advocates of equality of 
mind, have been wont to invest it. For instance, 
when opponents affirm that accident has given us 
some of our brightest geniuses, he askes them to 
go one step farther, and show whether, such ac- 
cidents could have supplied the ‘want of Genius.’ 
Metaphysicians have battled long and amdently 
on the complex question of Original Genius.— 
There have been warm hearts and clear intellects 
engaged in the controversy,’ many a blow struck 
—many a ‘brave lance’ shivered in the shock. 
On one side it was contended that genius was 
simply a capacity of mind, accidentally determin- 
ed in its cource by some fortuitous impulse, and 
that all are similarly constituted. This camacity, 
then, determined the mental calibre of the indi- 
vidual, and being exerted, would place himcn ar 
equal eminence, in poetry, painting, oratory, et 
cetera. Or to quote the author’s note from John- 
son, ‘He who has vigor may walk to the east as 
well as the west.’? Those who denied the exis- 
tence of innate ideas, would make it gonsist in: 
mora aaqninis: she epinion of Locks «atl GOd- 





nolds, Edgeworth, Beccania, Stewart, Locke, 
Johnson and many other illustrious names, Mr. 
D’Israeli refuses to sanction. 


the argument ad hominem. 








tects and dissipates the cloudy metaphorical con-/ 


alone, he might as well have been poaching in the 
park of De Lucy. Posterity would have remain- 
ed ignorant of both. His pen was ‘‘apter than 
his tongne,”? to overwhelm us with the majestic 
passion of Lear, or startle with the ‘waked wrath’ 
of the outraged and indignant Moor. His first 
efforts on the stage would never have been known, 
had not the blaze of his al} powerful mind- thrown 
a glare on things the most trifling—while his first 
play bore palpable evidence of the golden pen. 
Demosthenes was ‘successful when he hurled 
his anathemas at the head of the usurper. Pos- 
terity have calmly awarded him the proud title— 
Prince of Orators. But he sadly mistook his vo- 
cation and cocrage—when he affected the general. 
The voice, that trampet tongued rang out likea 
tone of salvation o’er the land of ‘Battle and of 
Song,’’ energizing and organizing her freemen, 
was ere long heard in more servile and abjec¢ 
terms. The statesman was probably concocting 
achatechism somewhat analagous to Jack Fall- 
staff’s, on honor, sagely concluded that he 


**Who fonght and run away 
} Might Kiva te Gght enother 4. .”* 


win. Those theories advocated by Diderot, Rey- As for our own part, weconfess thot vo are not 


over brave,and are disposed’ )» give sor. ‘iutle cred- 
ence to that trite aphorism, tha® * Jis~retion is the 
better part of valor,”? bu: we «.atess, maugre our 


Notwithstanding arguments without number|'i™idity, that we should prefer to have heard the 
present themselves to demonstrate, that there is a|Orator thundering forth his awful maledictions at 
**pre-disposition of Genius,”’ yet t seems to us|Phillip, to begging quarter of a bramble bush at 
the most conclusive, when we see this capacity, Cheronea. 

exerted to the utmost for the attainment of a cer-| But to return. Foxcould thrill a nation by his 
tain object, and succeeding indifferently, or totally fascinating elocution, or bow their minds by the 
failing; and then directing its energies to some new | °°Se"¢y Of his reasoning, but we are told when 
point, struggling bravely up, and winning immor- he attempted a history on which his well-earned 
tality for its fortunate possessor. This is adopting fame might rest, he failed. Curran, the fire of 





whose eloquence, had warmed many a heart, 


It is well known, the ardent Hazlitt struggled |found himself *‘unequel to the task of literary 
nobly to become a painter, and he lacked no fa-{¢omposition”’ Grattan attempted trogidy, but 
cilities, but though an excellent connoiseur, he|thé illustrious orator had the mortification to hear 
never succeeded. In vain he gazed on the magi-| ' 
cal colorings of Rembrandt—shaddered before| from which there was no appeal). 
the terrible execution of Angelo’s ‘last judgment,”| It is anold adage, thatall the whetting in the 
jor stood spell-bound in the presence of the fascin-| world will not set a razor on edge that hath no steel. 
ating creations of Titian and Raphel; ‘‘nature|Chesterfield labored hard to make a gentleman 
would not be mocked.”* Yet his pen accomplish-|of his booby son. Bat nature’s stern veto, the 
ed what his pencil could never do, and earned|impress of a clown, was there, and his. time was 
him a name that kings might envy. I am not|!ost. Granite is granite still, nor can the labor or 
aware that Shakspeare wae notorious in the his-|skill of the lapidary, give it the polish of Parian 
trionie art; had bis fame rested on his acting| marble, or the brilliancy of the sparkling diarnond. 


“The deep damnation of that bah!’ 
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AND STUDENTS’ REPOSITORY. 
have lost two great philosophers, and have obtain- 
ed two supernumerary poets.”” 
* Youth of Genius.” Our author, in treating 
upon this subject, thinks the first impulses may 
be illustrated by subsequent action—that there 
will be indications of the germ within, that is des- 
tined at some future day to- develope itself 80 glo- 
riously to the world. 
“The boyhood. of Cato, was marked. by the 
sternness of the man, observable in his speech, 
lcountenance, and his puerile amusements; and 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Grey and others, be- 
trayed the same early appearance of their intellec- 
taal vigor and precosity of character.’’ He sanc- 
tions the définition of the great tragic bard, that 
man is acontinuation of the child; and see with 
what pathos he deprecates the early opposition 
that the aspiring mind encounters from parential 
authonty, when in the firatdim twilight of imag- 
ination, the gorgious vision of the future begins to | 
dawn, and it sees the hand of divinity beckoning 
it.onward in the.narrow road that leads to honor. 
“In reading the memoirs of a man of genius, 
we ofien.reprobate the domestic persecutions of 
those who opposed his inclinations. No poet bat 
is moved with indignation at the recollection of 
the tutor at the Port-Royal thrice burning the ro- 
mance which Racine at length got by heart; no 
geometrician but bitterly inveighs against the 
fatherof Pascau for not suffering him to study 
Eaclid, which he at length understoed without 
studying, The father of Perrarcu cast to-the 
flames the poetical library of his son amidst the 


shrieks, the groans, and the teara of the youth. 
Yet this burnt offering neither converted retracn 


into a sober lawyer, nor depsived him of the Ro- 
man laurel. The uncle of Aurreri for more 
than twenty years.suppressed the poetical charac- 
ter of this noble bard; he was a poet without 
knowing how to write a verse; and Nature, like a 
hard creditor, exacted, witli redoubled interest, all 
the genias which the uncle had so long kept from 
her. These are the men whose inherent impulse no 
human opposition, and even no adverse education, 
can deter from proving them to.be gyeat men.’’ 
In speaking of those desponding moments . to 
which alt are liable, ‘‘when a Shakspere may have 
thought himself no poet, and Raphel believed 
himself no painter,’’ he has the following noble 
appeal, 

“Ingenious Yours! if, ina constant pera- 
sal of the master writers, you see your own senti- 
ments anticipated, if in the tumult of your mind, 
as it comes in contact with theirs, new sentiments 





We quote with pleasare the following as illustra- 
jve of the author’s views. 

pacts is something ludicrous in the result of & 
theory of genius which would place Hosses 
and Ernasavs, those timid and learned recluses, 
to open a campaign with the military invention and 
physical iatrepidity of a Marlbrough; or eontete 
that the romantic bard of the ‘Fairy Queen, 
amidst the quickly-shifting scenes of his visionary 
reveries, could have deduced, by slow and patient 
watchings of the mind, the system and the de- 
monstrations.of Newton. 

Such theoriests deduce the faculty called genius 
from a variety of exterior or secondary causes: 
zealously rejecting the notion that genias may or- 
iginate-in constitutional dispositions, and be only a 
mode of the individual's existence, they deny that 
minds.are differently constituted. Habit and edu- 
eation.being more palpable and visable in their 
operations, and progressive in the developement 
of. the intellectual facalties, have been imagined 
fally sufficient to make the creative faculty a sub- 
ject of acquire ment. 

But when these theorists had discovered the cu- 
rious fact, that we have owed to accident several 
men of genius, and when they laid open some 

sources which influenced genius in its progrese, 
they did not go one step farther; they did not in- 
quire whether such sources and such accidents had 
ever supplied the want of genius in the individual. 
Effects were here again mistaken for causes 
Could Spencer have kindled a poet ia Cowley, 
Richardson a painter.in Reynolds, and Descartes 
a metaphysician in Malebranche. if those master-| 
minds, pointed out as having been such from ac- 
cident, had not first received the indelible mint- 
stamp struck by the hand of Nature, and which, 
to give it aname, we may:be allowed to call the 
pre-disposition of genius? The accidents so 
triumphantly held forth, which-are imagined to 
have created the genius of these men, have ocur- 
red to a thousand who have run the same career; 
but how dees it happen that the maltitude remain 
a multitude, and the man of genius arrives alone 
at the goal?’’ 

‘In substitating-the term capaciiy for that of} 
genius, the origin of. nature remains equally occult. 
How is it acquired, or how is:it inherent?. To as- 
sert that any man of genius may become winrt he 
wills, those mast fervently protest’ against who 
feel that the character of genius is-such. that it 
cannot be other than it is; that there is an.identi- 
ty of minds, and that there exists an interior con- 
formity as marked and as perfect as the exterior 


means,—then let not your courage be lost in your 
admiration—but listen to that ‘still small voice’ 
ia your hejrt which: cries with CorreGio and 
withMontesqurau, -‘Ed io anche sopittore!’ ”” 
The extract below, is a vivid delineation of the 
anxieties d’ authors, exhibited in the conception 
and ‘‘soaltravail’? of their cherished works. It 
might serve as a useful hint to these young writers 
who maifeteuch a foolish prurience for early dis- 
tinction, without being willing to-pay the price of 
excellence, 

“The writer toils,.and repeatedly- toils to throw. 
into our minds that sympathy with which we hang 
over the illusion of his pages, and become him- 
eelf. Anzcsro wrote sixteen. different ways the 
celebrated stanza descriptive of a tempest, as.ap- 
pears by his MSS. at Ferrara; and the version he 
preferred was the last of the sixteen. We know 
that Perrarcn made forty-four alterations of a 
single verse: ‘‘whether for the thought, the ex- 
pressioa,.or the harmony, it is evident that as ma- 
ny operations in the heart, the head, or the ear of 
the poet oocurrec,’’ observes a man of genius, 
Ugo Foscolo.’” 

“Roussrau has glowingly described the 
ceaseless inquietude by which he obtained the se- 
ducive eloquence of his style; and has.said, that 
with whatever talent aman may be born, the art 
of writing isnot easily obtained. The existing 
manuspripis of Rovsseav display as many era- 
sures as-those of Ariosto.or- Petrarch; they show 
his eagerness to dash down his first. thoughts, and 
the art by which he raised them to the impassion- 
ed style of his imagination. The memoir of G1s- 
BUN W&S Cumposed seven or nine times, and, af- 
ter all, was left untuished; and Burrow tells us 
that he wrote his Epoques de la nature eighteen 
times before it satisSed his taste, Bur n’s anxio- 
ty in finishing his poems was grea. <qj| my poe- 
try,’ says-he, ‘is the effect of easy com position, 
bat of laborious correction.’ ’” 

In conclusion, we would say that no extract 
can do justice to the work. Itabounds in enter- 
taining anecdotes, pertinent quotations, and philo- 
jsophical reflections, there is-a power of thought 
and patient research manifested throughout, which 
we have rarely seen equalled. The third volume 
of the ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ in connection w ith the 
*‘Curiosities”’ form an excellent Literary History, 
for which the author doubtless intended them.— 
To all lovers of such, wesay read. They are 
the history of the struggle and triamph of mind, 
they speak the language of authority, and silently, 
but significantly refer us to the illustrious example 


physiognomy. A Scotch metaphysician has re- 
cently declared that ‘Locke or Newton might have 
been as eminent poets as Homer or Milton, had 
they given themselves early to the study of poe- 
try.’ It is well known how far this taste will go. 
We believe that had these philosophers obstinate- 
ly, against nature, persisted in the attempt, as 
some have unluckily for themselves, we should 


arise; if sometimes, looking on the public favorite 
of the hour, you feel that within which prompts 
you to imagine that you could rival or surpas him; 
if, in meditating on the confessions of every man 
of genius, for they all have their confessions, you 
find you have experienced the same sensations 
from the. same. circumstances, encountered. the 





same dificulties, and overcome them by the same 


of the ‘‘chosen-few ’’ 
“Whose names on earth 
Ia Fame’s eternal record live for aye.’ 
Wweesee. 


The monamentsof human skill may cease as 


memorials of our being, bat the tablets of. nature 
are unperishable, 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Our theme is Philosophy. The story of wise 
men, the science of sages, the mystery of magi- 
cians, the desideratum of the schools, the great 
study of man. It gives dignity to thephilosopher, 
eloquence to the orator, and inspiratien to the po- 
et. It strung the harp of Apollo, and gave to the 
muse immortal song. It made Greete the pride 
of antiquity, fired Homer to sing herrising glory, 
Socrates to predict her downfall, and Alexander to 
complete her epitaph. Its beauties were studied 
on the banks of the Nile, and through it Egypt be- 
came the seat of literature, science and wisdom, 
the great mart and emporium of letters. It gave 
Thebes its strength, Athens its beauty, Tyre its 
wealth, and Ro me its dignity. 

Philosophy! the touchstone of truth, the foun- 
ation of wisdom, the empire of genius, the pro- 
vince of reason, and sum of all knowledge, hu- 
‘man and divine. A subject, at once, as broad as 
creation, and durable as eternity. In some res- 
pects, simple as the alphabet; in others, inscruta- 
ble as the eternal mind. _ Its laws are as perfect as 
the character divine, as mutually consistent and 
uniform as the laws of Heaven, yet presenting a 
variety of operations that reaches to Infinity, 

We may say of it, what Pope says of its author. 

*‘Warms in the son, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

‘Spread undivided, operates unspent.” 

Philosophy sprung into being, ere ‘‘the morning 
stars sang together, or the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” Asa theme of human speculation and 
study, ‘tis as ancient as the reseou of Man. ~“sNat 
lovely pair of purest. holiest, happiest ones 
whose peaceful home, was Eden’s sweetest bow- 
er, whose happy walks were altermate, midst the 
luxuriant sunshine and fragrant shades of Para- 
dise, whose couch was a wreath of perpetual fol- 
gage, twined by the hand of mutual, holy love, 
on which they pillowed their wearied heads to rest, 
—these, as the poet tells us, made Philosophy the 
theme of their noonday walks, and evening rev- 
eries. When twilight spread her sombre shade 
o’er nature’s face in silence, when beasts their 
¢ouches sought and birds their nests, and nought 
but the nightingale’s voice was heard, to cheer the 
gloomy hours of darkness,—whilst the horizoa 
glowed with modest yet living light, bespangled 
with gems, radient with eternal beauty, and the 
moon with all her peerless majesty, unveiled her 
loveliness, and o’er the dark expanse her silver 
mantle threw,—then Adam thusto Eve, poured 
fourth the noble sentiments of Philosophy. 

**Fair Consort, the hour 

Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of jike repose; since God hath set 

Labor and rest, as day and night, to man 

Successive; and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 

Oar eye-li Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle unemployed; and less rest. 

Man hath his daily work of bedy or of mind 


Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
. And the regard of Heaven on all his ways. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.’’ 
To whom thus Eve replied with beauty ’dorned, 
*‘My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unurged I obey. So God ordains. 

With THEE conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
But wherefore all night long shine these? for 


whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all 
eyes.”” 


To whom, our general ancestor replied: 
‘Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow evening. And from land to land, 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Ministering light prepared, they set and rise. 

he stars though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain.”’ 


Thus if Milton speaks the truth, Philosophy 
was the first study of man. Its principles were 
discussed in Paradise. Asa science it has been 
cultivated from the earliest ages, and in it most 
nations boast their antiquity. It consists in know- 
ing ourselves and the world of mind end matter 
around us. 

Its knowledge is the highest attainment of man. 
Its importance and use have been attesied by the 
wisest and best of every age. ‘The most eminent 
characters have been devotees at its shrine, Pla- 
to, Socrates, Locke, Newton and Franklin, and a 
host of sages, whose names are found on the 
scroll of Fame, Its study and principles are 
equally adapted to the high and the low, the prince 
and the peasant, the drawing room, the counting 
house, the domestic circle and the chair of state. 

Philosophy is the great subsidiary to every im- 
provement. It attaches dignity and lustre to the 
haman character, and to community its adds rank 
and influence. It converts barbarism into civili- 
zation, despotism to liberty, paganism to religion. 
It breaks the bands of superstition that have held 
the nations since the Flood. *Tis the associate 
handmaid of benevolence, the guardian of human 
rights. It throws a fostering care over freedom, 
sanctions liberty, cultivates heroism, and demon- 
strates truth. It enlarges the scope of human 
thought and action, and makes man, under his 
Maker, the dignified master and judge of himself. 
Philosophy is the sentiment of Nature, nay, 
rather tis Nature’s self. ”Tis exhibited in a)! her 
ten thousand ramifications. It is seer, in the ten- 
derest spire of grass that lifts its head above the 
green earth, it waves ir the branches of the lofty 
pine. It is displayed in the modesty of the lilly, 
and in the strength of the towering oak. It blooms 
in the blushing rose, and shines in the varied tints 
of the rainbow. It whispers in the evening zepb- 
yr, avd thunders in the gathering storm. It war- 
bles in the rippling rivulet, and roars in the moun- 
tain cataraet. It gives melody to the hum of the 
bee, and constitutes the music of the spheres. 

Philosophy is witnessed in every feature of the 
landscape,—the shady grove, the lawn, the dell, 





the distant mountain, the limpid stream, the gar- 


den, the precipice, the fragrant field, the barren 
rock, the ledgy lake, the rumbling torrent and the 
rainbow spray. It dwells in the cot and she pal- 
ace. It is read in the rade satchel of the school- 
boy, ss well es in the tinselled law-bag of the 
squire. It is taught by the country pedagogue and 
the chief justice of State. "Tis discussed in the 
humble school-room and the honored halls of leg- 
islation;—from the cabins of the wilderness, to 
the Houses of National Congress. 

In short, there is Philosophy in all things. "Tis 
the nature of things, the constitution of things, the 
relation of things, the tendency of things, the in- 
fluence of things, the regulation of things, the be- 
ginning, the continuance, the end of things, the 
great Alpha and Omega, with the exception of Him 
who is the author of all things, and even Philoso- 
phy itself. 

Philosophy msy be considered a code of laws 
enacted by Infinite Intelligence, for the govern- 
ment of the material Universe,—one vast system 
of rules, perfect, complete and uniform. We 
may view it as a single science, or reduce it toa 
separate principle. The Philosophy of the mari- 
ner’s comeass is as perfect as the Philosophy of 
Heaven,—of the spider’s web, as of the solar 
system,—of a sing!e hair, as of the vast machine- 
ry of the Universe. 

Literally, no term is more simple—practically, 
none more varied and diftused. It mingles ia all 
the works of man, and constitutes the broad es- 
catcheon of art. Asa science, it is illimitable, 
the germ of every science, the universal Eacyclo- 
pedia, the basis of logic, rhetoric, mathematics, 
metaphysics, ethics, aptica, physics and politics. 
The learned professions, medicine, Jaw and the- 
ology are mere modifications of Philosophy. 

Philosophy! The love of wisdom! How vast a 
theme! 

‘Its body nature is and God the soul.” 


c. F. 8. 
Wilbraham Academy, Oct. 1841. 





WINOOSKI FALLS. 
A few months since, in company with a friend, 
I enjoyed the happiness of visiting the tagged spot 
where stood the once gigantic falls of Winooski. 





The day was indeed unpropitious for such an 
excursion, but being well prepared for sucha tour, 
we enjoyed a most delightful ride, feasting on the 
peculiar phenomena which that interesting valley 
presents. The violent contortion of strata, the 
frequent and deep ravines, the form and slope of 
the hills, the enormous cascades, and the disinter- 
gtation of rocks that are scattered along the bed 
of the river, for many miles, give indubitable evi- 
dence to the geologist, that this beautifal valley 
now teeming with all the life of New-England 
enterprise, and interspersed with thriving villages, 
was, not many centuries ago, the bed of a cold 
and cheerless lake; and from the burst of some 
mighty barrier the waters suddenly escaped with 





all the impetuosity of the maddening element. 
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The falls are situated ‘about twenty miles from 
the lake into which the river precipitates its waters. 
We had not arrived within a mile of the place, 
when we observed the ‘summit of a maral rock, 
apparently some sixty feet in height; ‘but on near- 
er examination we found it to be nearly twice that 
height. ‘We stationed ourselves upon the point of 
a yock which overhung the dashing waves; which 
were here lashed into madness by the rapid descent 
over the rocks, . On the opposite side of the river 
which is here compressed into a natrow gorge, 
stood the everlasting rock. . 

Our position gave usa full view of the scene. 
The rock stands more than a hundred feet in 
nearly perpendicular height. Its mural side has. 

not yet: been corroded ‘by the hand of time. It 

still bearsthe appearance of having been newly 
cleft asunder. The side opposite this rock exhib- 
its. every. mark of violence. Indeed the very 
mountain is. rent, and fissures are opened to an 
unknown depth. 

The.corresponding strata of these rocks, plainly 
indicate that they were once continuous across the 
gulph. The bed of the stream is hardly less im- 
posing. It is filled with huge fragmentary rocks 
precipitated from above. The river below.the 
fails for some distance is filled with: a- confused 
mass of large angular fragments. ‘The contortion 
of the strata in these rocks is remarkable. It. ia 
twisted into every imaginable shape. Indeed: the 
whole scéne is most graphic. 

The mind seems at once associated with all that 
has passed.. In imagination we see the torrents 
rashing over. the mighty precipice forming one of 
the grandest catetacts the world ever beheld. Nor 
cam we smother the association of that awful. mo- 
ment whén the gigantic but tottering mass fell as 
with the crash of falling worlds. In the height of 
our emotions we almost felt the trembling of the 
mountain and saw the rashing of the waters. 

DELTA. 


‘THINK AND LET THINK.’’ 

Every principle in true philosophy and pure 
christianity, together. with reason, say ‘think and 
let think.’® ‘Be tolerant’’ says the sunshine; 
and the rains and the dews of heaven say the 
same: and ‘‘go.say the wrecks of monarchies and 
oligarchies scattered through the past six thousand 
years of unfolded time.’” Happiness in moral, 
political and social life depends in a great measure 
on the exercise of this principle, as. also does 
peace and prosperity both of which are indispen- 
sable to happiness. Its presence is the guardian 





angel of liberty. Its absence the bane and carse | #80g 


of a world, rent. with strife and. factions. Its de- 
velopement has caused thousands of hearts to leap 
for joy, and a thousand tongues to lisp praises to 
the disposer of their destinies. With it, the fee- 
“blest cause has a sure guarantes of its success.— 
Without it the mightiest loses its brightest chanm, 
its loftiest pu 


The opposité of this principle of ‘‘think and let 
think’? has caused floods of tears to flow; and 
has extorted from saffering. millions, groans and 
bitter anguish, The Athenian philosopher, merely 
because he thought independantly of ‘received 
opinions, and spoke and acted as he thought, des- 
pising hypocricy, or in other words because he ex- 
ercised the principle of ‘‘think and let think’’ was 
obliged by a superstitious oligarchy, under the 
specious pretence of infidelity, to drink the fatal 
draft and put an end to his useful life. 

Men may legislate wisely on other matters, may 
talk longand-learnedly, may make heated and el- 
oquent speeches, and after all do nothing effectu- 
ally towards building up.a nation unless they take 
measures to antrammel the consciences of the 
commanity, to disseminate knowledge among all 
grades and conditions of men and to enlighten the 
minds of the degraded and ignorant, .as well as of 
those whoge birth and condition in life seem to be- 
speak fur them posession of free principles, and 
general intelligence. Truly learned men are nev- 
er :ntolerant. It is-only those whose. biassed 
minds and pany intellects render them blind to ev- 
ery. thing except what comes through approved 
channels ot from those whose dictum they have 
been taught to consider as law, that are opposite 
either in principle or practice to the idea brought 
forth in the words that head this article. For if 
what we said at the outset be true, namely, that, 
every principle in true philosophy and pure chris- 
tianity say ‘‘think and Jet think,’’ then it followsas 
@ necessary consequence that whoever is truly 
learned in the principles of philosophy, or versed 


if he does as he is taught, of necessity be tolerant. 
And if it were necessary we could briag forward 
great names as examples of those who were noted 
for the possession of free principles though none 
will deny that they were just!y eminent, and dia- 
tinguished for. their great. attainments. Qn the 
other band who, but-bigets, and dwarfs in intel- 
lect, are those who have pushed intolerance to _ its 
farthest verge and deluged the world with blood 
by their recklesa intolerance... 

Gladly would we wipe away the stain .these 
men have brought upon their race by theic deeds 
of cruelty, actuated solely by tha unballowed 
principle of proscription, 

What, but intolerep-» in the days of. Marios 
and Sulla filled Rome with heaps of unburied 
bodies and caused her streets to flow with . blood? 
What else massacred the thousands of Protestants 
in the valley of Piedmont over whom Milton thus 
? 


Mirena OLord thy slaugetered saints, whose 
Lif 


es 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 
Ev’n them whe kept the truth so pure of old, | 
When all oar fathers worshiped stocks and stones 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy vert and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 





‘Mother and infant down the ‘rocks. : Their moans 


thoroughly in the principles of christianity, must} 


————S 
The vales redouble to the hills and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes low 
O’er.all the [talian fields where atill doth sway 
The triple t; that from these may grow 
A thousand [old.”* 


What, bat this, deluged France with haman 
blood, literally choked the channel of the Seine, 
with the bodies of the clergy and caused a clould 
to hang over her fraught with rain, and threatening 
uttér extermination! Her revolutionists, in order 
to carry out their principles of intolerance deter- 
mined that there shonid be equality, condition and 
unanimity ingentiment, and also that they them- 
selves would be the model,or in other words this 
sentiment shoald be formed to suit their own pur- 
poses.. And how eagerly didthey commence and 
carry out their work! What horrid bloody deeds 
did they net perpetrate? Willingly would we blot 
the history of the Freach revolution from exist- 
ence did it not furnish us with a fine history of ha- 
man nature,and show forth in glaring colors the 
direful results of the unlimited exercise of this 
principle. ‘Well may humanity shudder at the sight 
and turn away with disgust! No wonder that one 
ia contemplating sach a spectacle would imagine 
that humanity was in her ‘‘death throes’’ and that 
he was stepping forth upon the verge where con- 
fusion reigued and *‘chaos had come again!’’ 


deeds wilt thou not force human beings to perpe- 
trate! Letnot the cold, calculating philosopher 
chide us in our enthusiasm—we maintain that the 
principle we advocate is the salvation of the world 
and attribute to its antagonist the majority of the 


woes, craeltics and oppressions that curse our 
common humanity. HONESTUS. 


THE JEWs. 
Mark the wandering Jew. He is indeed ‘‘strick- 
en—smitten of God and afflicted.’? He wanders 
from hill to hill and from valley to valley; stands 


upon the summit of the lofty monntain, and sits . 


on the bank of the lonely river. All is. sadness. — 
Desolation reigns around,: He travels from city to 


and cheerless.. He looks for his countrymen; they 
are scattered by the vengeance of heaven ;—for his 
fathers land; that too, is withering under the di- 
vine malediction. The awful woes denounced 
against them are now felt in their heaviest.doom. 
Desolations which might well be presaged by the 
dolefal sound wo, wo, wo, which fell so mourn- 
fally.in the silence of midnight on the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 

The poor Jew may look in. vain to the:laad of 
hie fathers,—that land which once prodaced so 


{vacant eye to the hill where stood the temple of 
God; may wander over the once pleasant valleys 
of Judea, or linger around the spot. where stood 





hophat is:there, the brook Kedron étifl»rolls its 
murmuring waters, the same heavens are over his 


O! Intolerance what hath thou done! - What - 





city, from country to country, bat his way is cold... 


exuberantly. its golden fruits. He .may tarn’ his - 


the city of fame.. Indeed .the valley .of Jehos- | 
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head, but how changed the prospect! Where are 
the walls which once encompassed Jerusalem?— 
Whiere is the palace of the great king? Where is 
the temple of the God of hosts? Where are the 
delightful villages once so numerous, scattered 
over the lovely plains of Palestine? Where is the 
priest and the daily sacrifice?’ Where is the holy 
city itself? All these have passed away. Deso- 
lation pervades the whole country. This the Jew 
feels in‘its bitterness. ‘That which was bis pride 
is now his humiliation. Driven from the land of 
his fathers’ he wanders through creation a fragment 
of past grandeur, disdaining to mingle in the af- 
fairs of othermen. He livesin sorrow and dark- 
ness, and dies in doubt and gloom. And is there no 
hope, no consolation to be administered to this de- 
serted race? Yes, through the darkness which 
now rests on this nation, Isee for them the dawn- 
ing of a brighterday. Through the christian mis- 
sionary we behold the opening of a glorious era. 
Hasten then ye heralds of salvation! Remember 
the Jew has claims on you which no others can 
urge. Your elevation above the heathen, through 
the gospel, isthe. result of * Jewish. labors. The 
writers.and preservers of the scriptures were 
Jews.. The gospel was firat proclaimed by Jew- 
ish lips. Our Lord, came through their lineage. 
The revelations of heaven, were made to the 
Jews; through the influence of which, the world 
has been roused from its idolatrous slambers. All 
the know!edge of the creation, or of God’s deal- 
ings with antiquity, indeed; all we know of our- 
eelves, our origin, or end, has been handed down 
to. us by. the untiringzeal of Jewishscribes. And 
shall we feast on. their ruin? No. Pity, grati- 
tade, duty, and every feciing which actuates the 
generous and devont heart answer, No. 
DELTA. 


TRAITS OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


It is undeniable that the character of the Irish 
ia generally very much underrated. They are 
looked apon as an inferior order of the human 
species, possessing Jimited mental powers and ex- 
tremely dall of apprehension. This is far from 
thetruth. It is ‘true they are frequentry ridiculed, 
and deceived, ‘yet this arises more from their igne- 
rance of the customs of enlightened society, than 
from any deficiency of intellect. That they pos- 
sess-a degree of shrewdness equal to that of any 
other people must-be apparent. to any one who has 
listened to the witty retort or cutting sarcasm 
which they so often use in conversation. Indeed 
the vigor and originality of thought frequently dis- 
played by them in the low jest or harsh but witty 
rebuke might with proper improvement and calti- 
vation become an ornament to the most eloquent 
oration, or‘the most labored and dignified discus- 
sion. 

Another peculiarity of the ‘Irish is their vivaci- 
ty and love of the humorous. Possessed of a 
broyant spirit and a cheerful disposition, they 


are seldom dejected or despondent, but on the 
contrary are usually mirthful and joyous, looking 
at the bright side of everything, and making the 
best of every situation in which they are placed.— 
To be convinced of this we have only to look at 
the thousands employed in this country, and listen 
to their merry joke and boisterous laugh as they 
toil on in hopeless and disheartening poverty. I 
cannot, perhaps, better illustrate their love of 
sport under all circumstances, than by relating a 
dialogue which I heard between two of them en- 
gaged in carrying bricks to the top of a four story 
house. One of them had arrived within a few 
feet of the top when suddenly a novel idea enter- 
ed his cranium,—and although nearly exhausted 
by his load, he waited patiently until the other 
came up, and thus addressed him, “‘Dennes Mc- 
Carty, boy would ye blave me if [ towld ye I'd a 
five dollar bill in me pocket??? ‘Aye, fath and I 
would.”? ‘Will, thin ye’d blavea lie entirely 
for ther’s nothing in’t but holes.’ But another 
trait worthy of notice is their generosity. This 
arises not so mach from any fixed prnciple as 
from natore. Emphatically the children of im- 
pulse, it is a virtue which they cannot avoid, and 
they frequently do injastice to themselves and their 
families, in their eagerness to succour th» distress- 
ed: Of their bravery, perhaps Lord Welliagton 
and his fourteenth Regiment of Irish Dragoons 
are a fair example. But, by far the noblest trait 


[From Freedom’s Gift.} 


WILBERFORCE. 

BY FRANCIS GILLETTE. 
The latter part of the eighteenth century forms 
a distinct epoch in the history: of the world.— 
Whether considered in relation to the magnitade 


and glory of its chief actors, it is fraught with a 
powerful interest and awakes the highest admira- 
tion. Events the most extraordinary, and charac- 
ters the most illustrious, stamp that age as one of 
the most important in the annalsof time. During 
its general advancement, in whatever could con- 
tribute to raise and adorn the human character,the 
cause of suffering humanity was not overlooked. 
Numerous and powerful were the champions who 
contended earnestly for the rights of man; and 
though met by a formidable array of : opposition, 
they won many signal victories, and greatly ame- 
liorated the*condition of our race. 

Bat among this illustrious assemblage of . phi- 
lanthropists, there was one, who stood pre-emi- 
nent. Surveying our world with an eye of philan- 
thropy, he beheld one portion of the globe over- 
shadowed by the darkest gloom and wrapped in 
wretshedness. Hesaw one entire quarter of the 
world devoted to theavarice and cupidity of all 
christendom, and scourged by one of the direst 
woes that ever distressed the haman family. He 





which they possess is, patriotism. I} is true they 
have not that philanthropy which many nations 
possess, yet none have greater reason to be proud 
of their patrictiom than the Irish: Even among 
the lowest and most ignorant classes, there exists 
a sort of veneration for their country, and their 
combativeness is never called into action so speed- 
*ty as when they hear a stranger speak disrespect- 
fully of Old Erin. We have many noble exam- 
ples of this among their most talented men; look 
at Burke, Philips, Curran, Grattan, Emmet, and a 
host of others of like character, men whom no 
government ever dismayed, and whom the world 
could not bribe, who thought only of Ireland, and 
dedicated to her exclusively their elegant wit, 
their manly courage, and all the splendor of their 
astonishing eloquence. In short, to sam up their 
character in as few words as possible, theirs is 
**A noble spirit, 
Rough, but generous, and brave and kind.” 
N. B. P. 





As the morning star rises in the mild radiance 
of the eastern dawn, that precedes the approaching 
glory of the rising sun; so virtue is the day star 
that precedes the brilliancy of a life, dedicated to 
the charms of that heavenly Goddess. 

As the moon reflects with mild lustre the rays 
of the glory of heaven; so conscience isa the pla- 
cid mirror, reflecting the divinity of virtue, and 
by illaminating the path of the wanderer, warrs 
him of the perils that beset life’s journey. 





NORTHFIELD. 


looked around upon his.own country and saw it 
stained and deeply implicated in this work of blood: 
he looked abroad to other lands, and beheld the 
sufferings of the captive:—his heart was touched, 
his sympathies were moved,his determination was 
formed. He resolved forthwith to consecrate his 
powers to the noble work of redeeming a continent 
from rapine and bloodshed, and cleansing: his 
country from implicated guilt. He arose in the 
power of his moving eloquence and put forth his 
mighty energies. Heembraced the pillars which 
supported thishuge pile of iniquity, and the vast 
structure tottered and crumbled. Self-interest 
took alarm,a fierce and formidable opposition 
arose, and the council-chamber rang with alter- 
nate bursts of impassioned and thrilling eloquence. 
Long and doubtful was the conflict; calm and res- 
olute was the onset, hot and foaming the resist- 
ance. With a resolution undaunted, a coarage 
andismayed, and a benevolence unfaltering, he 
persevered, despite of persecution and obloquy, 
for twenty years, until, withthe aid of kindred 
spirits, he succeeded in exciting the abhorrence of 
a nation against the odious custom, and washed 
from his country’s vestments the red stains of pol- 


was Africa. 

In the character of this noble man are exhibited 
the loveliest and sublimest traits. True inde- 
pendence, high moral courage, incorruptible vir- 
tue—the faculties of his mind, and the virtue of 
his heart seem to have rivalled each other; and 





both shed their blended influences upon the mor- 


and importance of its events, or the greatness- 


lution. This man was Wilberforce; that content - 
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81 world, irradiating and vivifying it, as the sun 
and showers the physical. How glerious and ra- 
diant was his career! He wasa_ bright star amid 
that galaxy in which shone Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sher- 
idan, and Canning, beaming witha steady lustre, 
and reflecting upon this dark world, the light and 
love of Heaven. 


“High was his fame: for senates oft have heard 

With wonder that harmonious eloquence; 
And injured Africa bad caught the word— 

Her chains had burst beneath its.influence: 
And her dark sons now learn to breathe the name 
Of him who thoughtof them, when sunk in 

guilt and shame.” 

But alas! the great work to which a Wilberforce 
devoted the vigor of his days, remains yet unfinish- 
ed. The unfortunate race, for which he pleaded so 
long and eloquently, is still miserable and bleed- 
ing. Africa is now weeping and disconsolate, for 
her children are in captivity and sighYor deliver- 
ance. Her sorrows are still to great for humani- 
ty. She is peeled and wo-worn; and though her 
great advocate and benefactor has gone down to 
the grave—though Wilberforce is dead, thanks to 
God, his spirit lives, and is still inspiring the 
breasts of men—it burns and glows inthe bosoms 
of thousands in Europe and America, and the 
pure flame will wax intenser and higher and broad- 
er until slavery shall be no more. His voice 
comes ‘thrilling to our hearts’’ from the grave, in- 
spiring us with fresh hopes, and cheering us on- 
ward to victory. His bright example of mertyr- 
like devotion ‘to truth, and dignified forbearance 
under provocation, is before usfor imitation. Let 
the following sentiment be no less applicable to 
ourselves than to him: 

«Wilberforce, thy zeal for man below 

Was more than earth born love of human kind; 
And souls that kindled in thy burning glow. 

Felt *twas the Saviour’s sunlight on the mind.” 


Bloomfield, Conn. 


TRAITS OF VERMONTESE CHARACTER. 


The Vermonters are generally desirous of im- 
provement, and duly appreciate the value of use- 
ful knowledge. Seldom isthere a person found, 
who has not sufficient education, to enable him to 
transact necessary business. As this section of 
country was settled originally by people from oth- 
er parts of New England, they necessarily brought 
with them a variety of habits, and customs, pecu- 
liar to the several states, from which they came. 
But the difficulties and hardships, to which they 
were exposed as inhabitants of a new country, 
soon gave them a very general character, which 
the polish, and refinement, of the present time, 
have not been able to wholly obliterate. The labor 
required in clearing the forests, and cultivating 
a new soil, left for the early settlers, little time to 
attend to the cultivation of their minds, or the im- 
provement of their manners. Accustomed as 


they were, to face dangers of every kind, they 
entertained the highest confidence in their own 
abilities, and their lofiy ideas seemed to partake 
of the boldness of the mountains that surrounded 
them. They were men of noble talents, though 
rough, and unpolished; and although destitate of 
education themselves, they were conscious of its 
value, and wished their children to enjoy the bles- 
sings resulting from it, Consequently they paid 
early attention to the establishment of institutions 
of Jearning, in various parts of the state. The 
friendly intercourse of feeling, and the social vir- 
tues of the heart, have been much promoted by 
the great degree of equality existing between them 
and the general dependence of the one upon the 
other. It hasever been a custom with them, to 
treat each other with benevolence, and strangers 
with kindaess. The genuine Vermonter is oppo- 
sed to tyranny, and oppression, and no person is 
better acquainted with his own rights, or more 
jealous of them. Electing their state rulers annu- 
ally, there are many among them, who have sus- 
tained, anj are acquainted with the duties of par- 
ticular offjces, and who are prepared to judge of 
the official conduct of others. Persevering indus- 
try, is withthem the great means of obtaining 
property, aud many by attending to their business 
faithfully, have become independently rich.— 
There is much attention paid to the cultivation of 
good morals, and the maxim that ‘‘Honesty is the 
best policy’’is usually considered worthy of re- 
gard. There is also much attention paid to relig- 
ious institutions; yet the Sabbath is in some places| 
deplorably profaned. Inquisitiveness is a very 
general trait, and sometimes a foible in their 
character. In short, meeta Vermonter where you 
will, in the city, or country, at church, or mill, 
you are still saluted with the same freedom, and 
treated with the same generosity; and his first 
question always is, What is the news? second, 
where are you going? and third, what are you go- 
ing for? ERMINA. 


TRAITS OF THE TURK. 
BY WALTER COLTON. 

The affection of the Mussulman for his mother 
is a most amiable and redeeming trait in his char- 
acter: and it the more surprises us, that a plant of 
so much sweetness and beauty should be found in 
such an ungenial and unfavored soil. It might be 
expected where the San of righteousness had cast 
his benign beams; we might justly be shocked not 
to find it in a disciple of Him who, as he hung on 
the cross, bent his last look of love to her who 
had yearned over his infant slumber. Aias! how 
changed the scene to Him from all that it then was! 
Instead of those fond encircling arms, an agoni- 
zing cross! instead of that soft and soothing hand, 
a crown of thorns! instead of that cherishing ca- 
ress, the bloody nail and spear! instead of that 
meek, maternal kiss, vinegar and gall! instead of 





bitterness of mockery! instead of that countenance 
filled with tenderness, light, and love, a departed 
God and a darkened world! Yet in the very extrem- 
ity of this change, when the last pangs of its cruelty 
and agony were upon him, the Sufferer forgot not 
the fature condition and happiness of her whose 
cares once so sweetly availed him. But this tran- 
scendent example of filial piety and attachment 
has, perhaps, never been unfolded to the Mussul- 
man: he is devoted and constant, even without 
the sacred incentives which it conveys—it is for 
those who call themselves Christians to ponder 
and admire, walk away and forget. But that eal- 
lous being, to whatever creed he may belong, who 
can forsake his mother, who can forget the sorrows 
and anxieties of her who gave him birth, and 
nourished his unrequiting infancy, is a dishonor to 
hia name, a burning blot upon human nature; the 
earth which be treads and disgraces, might in jus- 
tice deny him the sanctity of a grave. 

Another redeeming trait in the character of the 
Muesulman, is that spirit of honesty which per- 
vades his commercial conduct. His naked word 
is as safe asa bond, though guarantied by penal- 
ties severe as those exacted by the mercenary Jew 
of Venice. If reverses defeat his just intentions, 
and he becomes unable to meet your full demand, 
he lays his \ast farthing at your feet, and should 
fortune smile upon him again, he considers your 
claim, at whatever distance of time, still obligatory 
and paramonnt; any other conduct would in his 
eyes, be fraudulent and base. If situations are 
reversed, and you become his insolvent debtor, he 
will not shut you up ina prison, and deprive you of 
the means of supporting your dependent family, 
as we do in our Christian land; he will exonerate 
you for the time being: but if you subsequently 
acquire, or inherit, the means of liquidating his 
claim, he expects it at your hands: and if, in your 
abundance and his penury, you refuse it, it will 
not be safe for you to dash past his hovel in your 
gilded carria ge. 

If you purchase a horse of him, which he war- 
rants to be sound, and free of vicious habits, you 
may confidently rely upon that animal’s taking you 
to your journey’send within the reasonable time 
contemplated, and without a broken limb. And 
if you sell him an animal of the same noble spe- 
cies, as unexceptionable, and he finds him other- 
wise, he returns him to you, and expects you to 
take him back: not as an act of gratuitous kind- 
ness and consideration, but as an act of mere jus- 
tice: and if you refuse to do it, you may expect 
from him the treatment which a knave deserves 
from the hands of an honest man. He will look 
upon you much as Adam may have looked upon 
the devil when the fatal fruit had opened his eyes. 

Or if you enter his bazar, to purchase any par- 
ticular article it may contain, instead of deluging 
you with an ocean of words about its excellent 
qualities, he simply says, good; and it is ordinari- 





that deep and overflowing heart, the coldness and 


ly safer for you to rely upon his declaration, than 
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the decision of your own eyes. I speak now of 
the pure Osmanlie, pursuing the rare vocation of a 
merchant, undustained and uncorrupted by station: 
for, place this same individual in power, intoxicate 
him with ambition, and, though he may not then 
defraud you in a bargain, yet, to meet the exorbi- 
tant demands of a supezior, or to secure some dar!- 
ing object of personal aggrandizement, he may op- 
press you; he may levy upon your property, till 
your'patience and ability are both exhausted. Am- 
bition and state necessity appear to confound his 
vague, moral distinctions, and to deprive him of 
those restraining checks which in private life he 
recognizes and obeys. 

Nor is this surprising, when we consider the 
texture and source of these restraints. He is hon- 
est in his dealings, not mainly because.a want of 
this uprightness would involve a moral culpability, 
bat because it would imply a sordid meanness of 
soul beneath his dignity and self-respect. Pride, 
self-esteem, and a regard for his reputation, take, 
with him, essentially the place of a moral sense; 
andaecure from him, in his private relations to 
society, the practice of many important and com- 
mendable virtues. Far be it from me to condemn 
an action that is good in:itself, because its motive is 
not the purest offspring of conscience: my simple 
ebject.is to exhibit the trae character of the Mus- 
eulman, and to show why this same individ- 
ual in one situatton is humane and upright, and in 
another cruel and uajust. It is owing, mainly, 
to the practical substitution of secular and self re- 
gatding motives, for the stern, unvarying decisions 
of aquick, enlightened moral sense. The man 
who invariably listens to this voice from within, 
is the same, whatever changes may occur in his 
outward condition. No apologies of station, no 
exemption from the censures of others, nor even 
t he ability to set the opinions of mankind at defi- 
ance, can exonorate tiim, ia his own eyes, from 
the sacred obligations of virtue, hamanity, and 
justice. 


— 





True courage is to be found only in connection 
with stern moral principles. It may even then 
sometimes waver; but as in Cramner, it will put 
the hand that would falter first into the flame! 

The most wise and polished may gather some 
lessons of practical wisdom from the deportment of 
a.cavage. 

It. was by hastily scratching on a stone a memo- 
randam of some things brought him ftom the 
washerwoman’s, that the idea of lithography first 
presented itself to the mind of Senefelder. 

Be careful how you confide in a person, who 
has once deceived-you; for he is-likea lake, that 
has worked.a passage through its sandy barrier; 
you may. repair the breach, and think the eleme nt 


I love the English language—its energy, its co- | 
piousness, its versatility. For variety of expres- 
sion, strength united with ease, and general united 
with definite powers, it has, perhaps, no equal.— 
There is no subject, the most vast or minute, the 
most refined or rude, that it cannot appropriately 
reach. It conveys the subtle distinctions of the 
metaphysician, and the coarse sentiments of the 
street wag. It embodies the lightning of the poet, 
and the cold calculations of the mathematician.— 
It thunders forth the passions of the orator, and 
whispers the mild accents of subdued affection.— 
It furnishes a becoming vehicle for the most gigan- 
tic conception, and an appropriate conveyance for 
the sylph-like thought, whose carriage should be 
“‘airy nothing.’’ It reflects the glittering hues of 
unclouded hope, and the deep shadows of blank 
despair. It conveys the fervid blessing of pas- 
sionate love, and the chilling curses of unqualitied 
hatred. The rhapsodies of heaven may kindle 
along its numbers, and the wailings of hell how! 
through its broken sentences.— Walter Colton. 





How misterious is sleep! we sink calmly into 
it from the agitations of the day, and find its re- 
pose the deeper, for the very weariness we have 
experienced. What will it be when the tumult of 
life isover? forasleep still more profouad and 
impenetrable awaits manin the grave!— Waller 
Colton. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF M. M.. DAVID- 
SON. 

The subject of the following sketch was born in 
the village of Pittsburgh, on the 26th of March, 
1823. Her constitution was fragile from her very 
birth, but her mind far from being weak and dor- 
mant was remarkably strong and active. At a 
very early age, she exhibited deep thought and re- 
flection. ‘The death of her sister, Lucretia, when 
Margaret was only two years old, made a strong 
impression on her mind. She seemed to appreci- 
ate hersister’s character, and would sit hour after 
hour at her mother’s feet, listening to anecdotes 
of her life, and asking her mother to teach her to 
fill her siater’s place. So lively were her sensi- 
bilities, and so great her desire for knowledge, that 
her mother feared the consequences of learning 
her to read, lest by too severe application she 
should injure her health. On this account, she 
was four years of age before she had learned to 
spell. One. year from this- time she could read 
fluently and had commenced writing. Her educa- 
tion was wholly conducted by her mother. ‘This 
maternal instruction,’’ says Willis, ‘while it kept 
herapart from the world, contributed: greatly to 
enhance her imaginative powers, for the mother 
partook largely of the poetical temperament of the 
child,—it was, in fact, one poetical spirit minister- 
ing to anéther.”” 

She was.enthusiastically fond of natural'scene- 





eafe, but it will probably work its way out again. 


ty. Every tree, shrab, or flower would fill her 


bosom with delight. A bright evening would 
charm her, and one of her expressions, speaking 
of the stars, war, that they “shone like the eyes 
of angels.’” Her religious impressions were viv- 
id, and seemed interwoven with her existence. 

At six years of age she would read with enthusi- 
asm, ‘“Thompson’s Seasons,” “‘Cowper’s Task,”? 
the writings of Milton, Byron and Scott, and 
would mark with her pencil:such passages as pe- 
culiarly pleased her. About this age her thoughts 
began to fow in rhyme, apparently without any 
effort of her own, and she would be surprised, 
when her mother asked her to write down what 
she had just uttered. 

In the summer of 1830 her health was so deli- 
cate that her parents with her visited Saratoga 
Springs, hoping the waters might have a beneficial 
effect. After remaining here some time she visited 
New York. This was her first visit to the city.— 
She seemedto be in a new existence, and her 
young heart was full to overflowing. She here 
met with an English gentleman whom she hail before 
seen at her father’s and to whom she had become 
strongly attached. He took great pleasure in ac- 
companying her to the public exhibitions, and no- 
ticing their effect upon her intelligent mind. Here 


she first visited the theatre. She speaks of this 
afterwards as a “‘brilliant dream.” On her retarn 
from Saratoga, her health had so much improved 
that she resumed her former studies with eager- 
ness and delight. Soon her spirits were all alive, 
and her intellectual faculties in a state of constant 
excitement. About this time her mother was sup- 
posed dangerously ill. Margaret was her constant 
attendant, and her love for her is strongly mani- 
fested in the following incident. ‘‘How often 
would she sit by my bed,’’ says Mrs. Davidson, 
‘‘striving to sketch features that had been attemp- 
ted by more than one finished artist, and when she 
found that the likeness.could not be recognized, 
she would throw her arms around my neck, and 
weep, andsay. ‘Oh! dear mother, I shall lose 
you, and rot even a sketch of your features will 
be left me.’ ** Her love for her native home waa 
also manifested through all her life. During her 
frequent excursions for her. health, she was ever 
writing little poems, which show, that to her mind, 
there was ‘‘no place like home.’’ At ten years of 
age she composed and wrote incessantly, when not 
restrained by her friends. Her mental excitement 
was such, that it became necessary to send her 
away on an excursion, to preserve her health. 

In 1835 -her parents. remo ved to a small village 
near New York. The house in which they resi- 
ded here was of an old fashioned structure. Up- 
on these relics of ancient times. Margaret's imag- 
ination feasted continually, and here she placed the 
scene of many of her poems. While here she 
was again attacked with her former complaint, but 
soon recovered; though-her anxious mother would 
detect a suppressed cough, and mark a hectic flash 
apon her cheek. Her heart clung to life and its 
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enjoyments more closely now than ever before.— 
She was all gayety and life. Very soon, the rup- 
tare of a blood vessel in her lungs caused a pro- 
‘tracted illness. twas during this sickness that 
she became acquainted with Miss Catharine Sedg- 
wick with whom she afterwards corresponded.— 
As soon as her health would permit she was taken 
ona tour to the western part of New York. On her 
return she appeared much better and endeavored 
to persuade her friends that she was quite well, 
though it was evident that she herself, at times, 
feared her disease incurable. During the succeed- 
ing winter she had several attacks of bleeding at 
the lungs, but with the return of spring, she re- 
gained her usual health. ‘The summer of 1837,”’ 
says her mother, ‘‘was the happiest of her life.’’ 
The year afier, her parents removed to Saratoga. 
From this time till a few weeks before her death 
she retained her usual vivacity of spirits. She 
never complained of suffering, although her health 
had declined so much that she was unable to walk. 

The operations of her mind during the last few 
weeks of her hfe are better descirbed in several 
fragmects of poetry then written by her, than in 
any other language. As the cold weather advan- 
ced, her health rapidly declined, ’till her spirit, 
weary with struggling with earth, regained its na- 
tive skies. 

She died Sabbath morning, Nov. 25th, 1888.— 
‘*Her Sabbath,”’ says her mother, ‘‘commenced in 
Heaven; our’s opened in deep, ‘deep sorrow.”? 
We can apply to her, some of her own lines to her 
sister Lucretia. 

‘Thou wert unfit to dwell with clay, 
For sin too pure, for earth too bright ! 


And death, who called thee hence away, 
Placed on his brow, a gem of light !*” 
r. E. Ww. 


TO LITTLE E. 


The world is bright before thee 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its glorious sunny morning 
Its sober grey decline. 
Like a little sunny wavelet 
Thon art sporting gaily now, 
With thy dark and shining ringlets 
To shade a laughing brow. 


To gather bright-hued flowers 
And chase the butterfly, 

And dance away the hours 
Thou of the sparkling eye— 

And when the evening cometh 
Softly to sink away, 

Like flowers that ope to sunshine 
And close when dies the day. 


Oh! yes thou art very beaatifal, 
So bright and joyous now: 

And there’s the seat of intellect 
That high and lofty brow. 

And Oh! that dark eye’s beaming, 





*T will conquer many a heart 
And Oh! by sorrow streaming 
The pearly drop may start. 


And then the young heart’s minstrelsy, 
That Lyre of quivering string, 
That aspen leaf of sympathy, 
*T will be a wayward thing. 
The dewy morning charmingly 
With roses pass away, 
The shadowy evening silently 
May see thein all decay. 


Go on, thou little traveler 
Pass on thy shining way, 
To be beloved and loving 
Is all thy simple lay. 
An angel with a rosy wreath 
Is watching over thee, 
Its dewy leaves are gathering 
Fresh loveliness from thee. 
ADA. 


ee 


AHMED AND ZAYDA. 
BY A. LEWIS. 


Was pouring on their ears a heavy sound, 
The mockery of freedom! Once that voice 
Was joyous, as the song of mother’s love 
Over her sleeping child. Once the glad swell 
Of waters, and of ocean winds, that struck 
The cliffs and reedy fringes of their shore, ° 
Gave out a voice of liberty. But now 


Oh, what a world of wretchedness is cooped 
Within the limits of that little word— 
Aslave! The ills of earth are numerous— 
Pain, sickness, sorrow, poverty, and wrong, 
Dark calumny, heartless neglect, the pang 
Of broken friendship, crushed affection, sense 
Of pleasure flitted from the grasp 

Of hope’s recall—but what are these, or all 
That poetry may image, or the heart 

Of human anguish suffer, to the deep, 
Dark, desolate, immedicabie wo 

Of slavery, bound on the soul, for life! 


They felt that they were slaves!—for how 


limbs 
The driver’s lash was curling!—every stroke 


Of female innocence, that never knew 
The taste of tears, till severed from her home 
Flowed in red courses to the greedy sand! 


Yes they were slaves; but still their very woes 
Made them but dearer to each other’s heart. 
They thought upon the days when joyously 
They wandered in Dahomey’s happy groves, 
And listened, in the red morn’s glowing hour, 





To the cicala’s song; or heard the gush 


Their parting hour was come. The rolling wave, 
That bore them, fettered, from their native land, 


Those weeping waters told that they were slaves! 


Could they but feel, when round their shrinking 


Followed by*blood, which down the soft, fair limbs 


Of rippling waters, and of cooling winds, 

While from the bosom of the glittering sea, 

The bright roand moon went up. O there was joy, 
And peace and innocence. Bat now the hand 

Of chartered tyranny had wrenched their hearts 
From all they loved—from all but from themselves, 
And they must now be severed! 


What must be 
The anguish of the heart, when all its joys, 


And hopes aad fears and fondest memories, 
And burning expectations of delight, 


Are all concentrated in one living form, 

One life, one thought, one breath!—and then to 
think, 

To know, to feel, the sad reality, 

That that must part—forever! 


Such the grief 

That rent young Ahmed’s heart, when round the 
neck 

Of Zayda, for the last, last time, he threw 

The manly arm, that in the wood had torn 

The tiger’s jaws, and saved her from his rage! 

But vain was now that smewy arm to keep 

The lash from circling round the tender form 

He loved far more than life. He bore it long, 

Resolved to linger in that last embrace 

Till hope could breathe no more. Each way he 
turned, 

'To save her from unfeeling, tyrant rage, 

Which could not spare one little fleeting hour 

Of parting, from their murdered life of love! 


The driver's voice was loud and faster fel! 

The heavy blows, till he could bear no more; 

He turned and threw one pleading look to heaven, 

Another of defiance at the wretch 

Clad in a human form, resolved to move 

No more from the last thing on earth he loved. 

A blow down sweeping from the loaded whip, 

Came on his throbbing temple, and he sunk 

Stunned bleeding, lifeless, at his Zayda’s feet. 

She stood—but moved not—shrieked not—gazing 
down 

Into the eyes she loved, until she fell 

Across his bleeding form—heart-broken—dead! 


We have been presented with a copy of “‘Ra- 
diments of Elocution’? by Mr S. H. Weston.— 
The work embraces all the leading principles of 
the science of Elocution concisely arranged, and 
illustrated by appropriate and pointed examples. 
Mr Weston founds his systemn on ‘‘Dr. Rush’s 
Philosophy of the Human Voice,” and ‘‘Austin’s 
Cheironomia.”? The work, is neatly executed, 
and is accompanied by a valuable chart illustrating 
the varieties of position. It should be in the pos- 
session of every School Teacher. 


tCF>Those who have not paid: their subscrip- 
tions forthe Mirror are requested to forward the 
money without delay.’ Let it be immediately at- 
tended ‘to. ‘ 








